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THE  TEACHING  OF  BRAILLE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Although  out  pupils  vary  to  a very  marked  extent,  yet  they 
can  be  classified  in  two  distinct  categories  : — 

(a)  Those  who  come  to  our  schools  with  little  or  no 

experience  of  reading  inkprint,  and 

( b ) Those  who  have  been  taught  to  read  inkprint  and 

have  used  it  for  at  least  two  years  in  school. 

In  this  discussion  of  teaching  methods,  children  of  moderate 
ability  will  be  taken  as  the  normal  pupils,  and  therefore  in  many 
instances  teachers  will  have  to  vary  their  methods  to  suit  the 
needs  of  individual  children. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  term  “teaching  Braille”  will  be 
used  for  convenience,  but  it  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically 
that  no  child  should  be  taught  Braille,  but  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  means  of  Braille.  The  lesson  period  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  a braille  period,  but  as  a reading  period,  or, 
better  still,  an  English  period.  The  child  should  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  Braille  as  he  acquires  a knowledge  of  English,  and 
braille  teaching  and  English  teaching  must  meet  each  other’s 
needs.  In  the  past  this  fact  was  not  grasped  by  many  teachers, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  fully  realized  by  all  teachers  to-day. 
Without  this  realization  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Children  in  Category  A. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  at  the  present  day  the  children 
are  taught  Braille  by  feeling  dots  embossed  on  paper.  In  past  years 
various  pre-paper  devices  were  used,  such  as  braillette  boards, 
embossed  metal  sheets,  or  giant  dots  embossed  on  cardboard. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  touch  methods  encouraged  by  these 
devices  are  now  generally  realized  and  they  are  seldom  used  in 
our  schools  of  to-day. 

There  are  various  methods  of  teaching  children  to  feel  Braille 
so  that  they  can  read  English,  but  they  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  into  four  main  plans. 

Plan  i.  Use  the  seven-line  set-up  of  Braille  as  set  out  in 
Standard  English  Braille.  First  teach  line  one,  followed  by  line 
two  and  half  of  line  three,  and  one  sign  from  line  four.  Signs 
from  the  other  lines  follow  not  so  systematically.  When  Grade  I 
is  mastered,  the  contractions  and  abbreviations  are  introduced  in 
lines  and  columns,  as  set  out  in  Grade  II  Braille. 

Plan  2.  The  children  are  taught  the  braille  words  either 
according  to  Plan  i,  or,  more  generally,  in  an  order  chosen  for 
ease  of  recognition  by  touch  and  also  to  suit  phonetic  teaching. 
The  children  then  read  uncontracted  Braille  for  a considerable 
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period.  When  reasonable  fluency  is  attained  the  children  proceed 
to  Grade  II.  There  are  two  main  approaches:  — 

(a)  To  introduce  contractions  and  abbreviations  in  bunches, 

generally,  according  to  lines  and  columns,  or 

(b)  To  move  from  Grade  I to  Grade  II  in  one  stride  or 

two  strides — stride  i,  contractions;  stride  2,  abbrevi- 
ations. 

Plan  3.  To  teach  Grade  II  Braille  from  the  outset.  This 
really  means  teaching  the  parts  of  Grade  II  applicable  to  the 
child’s  vocabulary  from  the  commencement. 

Plan  4. — The  gradual  method.  The  aim  here  is  to  combine 
touch  with  sound.  The  letters,  or  rather  the  sounds  represented 
by  the  symbols,  are  taught  according  to  ease  of  feeling,  bearing 
in  mind  phonetic  requirements.  When  the  child  has  mastered 
the  letters  and  one  or  two  punctuation  signs  he  proceeds  almost 
at  once  to  meet  contractions  and  abbreviations  useful  to  his 
limited  vocabulary  in  tiny  doses.  As  he  learns  combined  sounds, 
such  as  “st,”  he  is  taught  the  symbol  or  contraction  for  that 
sound.  This  gradual  process  goes  on  for  several  years,  until 
his  vocabulary  justifies  the  use  of  full  Grade  II. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  teachers  differ  fundament- 
ally in  their  approach  to  teaching  Braille.  It  might  be  thought 
that  blind  teachers  would  favour  one  approach,  and  seeing  teach- 
ers another,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Both  blind 
and  seeing  teachers  will  be  found  using  each  of  these  plans. 
The  case  of  a seeing  teacher  new  to  braille  instruction  will  be 
considered  later. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  each  of  these  four  plans  as 
objectively  as  possible,  and  to  note  the  books  available  for  carry- 
ing it  through.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a very  definite  gap 
in  the  publication  of  school  books  during  the  war  years,  and  for 
convenience  the  periods  will  be  referred  to  as  pre-war  and  post- 
war. 

Plan  1.  This  method  is  frequently  used  for  the  teaching  of 
adults,  and  several  instruction  books  have  been  published. 
These,  however,  are  not  suitable  for  young  children.  In  the 
pre-war  period  most  of  the  reading  books  published  followed 
this  plan,  and  all  schools  will  have  copies  of  at  least  some  of  these. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  renew  copies,  as  some  of  these  “read- 
ers” are  either  out  of  print  or  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
catalogue.  No  reading  book  on  this  plan  has  been  published 
in  the  post-war  period,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
plan  has  gone  out  of  favour. 

Fifty  years  ago  Plan  1 was  the  only  method  of  teaching 
Braille  and  it  conformed  very  closely  to  teaching  in  ordinary 
schools,  where  the  “A  B C”  system  ruled  supreme.  Since  then 
there  has  been  introduced  the  phonetic  approach  which  virtually 
revolutionized  teaching  methods.  Braille  teachers  ignored  this 
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change  and  seemed  to  think  it  inapplicable  to  blind  children. 
1 here  was  also  a tradition  of  sanctity  about  the  “seven-line” 
set-up  of  Braille,  which,  teachers  to-day  may  find  rather  difficult 
to  understand.  In  its  time  Plan  i had  the  advantage  of  teaching 
along  lines  parallel  to  those  used  in  the  ordinary  schools ; to-day 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  using  altogether  different  methods 
from  those  used  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  This  entails  the  use 
oi  reading  books  which  are  generally  considered  out  of  date. 

b rom  a purely  touch  point  of  view  this  plan  claimed  that 
teaching  the  letters  in  their  three  lines  was  by  far  the  easiest  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  claim  is  now  disputed,  and  disadvantage  of  the  learning  to 
feel  Braille  are  (a)  lightness  of  touch  and  pressure  of  the  pad's  of 
the  forefingers,  ( b ) the  across  movement  of  the  fingers  from  left 
to  right  without  up-and-down  or  circling  movement,  and  (c)  the 
recognition  by  touch  of  the  whole  symbol  as  a shape  in  one  feel- 
ing movement.  Plan  i does  not  conform  to  the  second  and  third 
of  these  requirements.  The  first  ten  letters  contain  the  shapes 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  learner.  If  the 
second  ten  are  learned  as  mere  repetitions  of  the  first  ten  with 
a dot  added  below,  the  child  naturally  acquires  the  habit  of 
feeling  the  top  part  and  then  coming  down  to  feel  the  bottom 
part.  He  is  thus  acquiring  both  the  up-and-down  and  the  circling 
movements,  and  he  may  take  a long  time  to  conquer  these  two 
very  bad  habits. 

In  the  approach  to  Grade  II  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  practice 
of  introducing  contractions  by  lines  and  columns/  Many,  very 
many,  contractions  and  abbreviations  which  are  useful  in  aduft 
literature  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  children’s  books.  Surely 
these  could  wait  till  they  are  needed. 

Plan  2.  Some  of  the  older  reading  books  can  be  used  for 
this  plan,  and  in  the  post-war  period  one  course,  The  Happy 
Venture  Readers , was  published  at  Edinburgh.  This  course 
was  specially  adapted  for  this  plan  by  Miss  Myfanwy  Williams. 

The  early  approach  may  be  by  the  alphabet  order,  but  it  is 
more  general  to  introduce  the  letters,  or  rather  sounds,  in  an 
order  based  on  ease  of  touch  recognition.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice to  use  loose  sheets  for  the  first  lessons.  These  sheets  can 
be  renewed  at  small  expense  and  no  child  need  be  expected  to 
read  from  a rubbed  down  page.  When  the  letters  and  one  or 
two  punctuation  signs  have  been  mastered,  the  child  reads  for 
a considerable  period  in  uncontracted  Braille  with  a minimum 
of  punctuation.  The  claim  for  this  method  is  that  the  child 
makes  progress  in  reading  English  without  being  over-worried 
by  the  complexities  of  Braille.  He  learns  to  move  the  fingers 
smoothly  along  the  line  and  says  aloud  or  reads  to  himself  the 
words  over  which  his  fingers  are  passing.  As  the  words  of 
vocabulary  become  longer  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  contrac- 
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tions  and  abbreviations.  In  the  Happy  Venture  Readers  these 
are  introduced  in  two  stages:  (i)  in  Book  III  the  contractions 
are  introduced  at  one  stride,  (2)  in  Book  IV  the  abbreviations 
follow.  Thus,  in  Book  IY}  the  child  is  reading  Grade  II  Braille 
as  far  as  is  needed  by  his  limited  vocabulary. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are  briefly  : (1)  that 
the  child  learns  fluent  reading  technique  before  being  troubled 
by  new  symbols  and  further  uses  of  known  symbols,  (2)  that  by 
jumping  to  Grade  II  in  two  strides  he  is  not  perplexed  bv  meeting 
words  contracted  in  various  ways,  but  only  knows  these  words 
in  their  Grade  I form  or  in  their  Grade  II  form.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  considered  a grave  disadvantage  of  the  plan 
that  the  child  is  suddenly  brought  up  against  contractions  as 
a whole.  The  first  pages  of  Book  III  have  a very  different 
appearance  from  the  last  pages  of  Book  II,  and  similarly  the 
first  pages  of  Book  IV  are  very  different  from  the  last  pages  of 
Book  III.  It  is  argued  that  this  is  bad  educational  practice. 
The  second  claim  is  only  partly  true.  In  the  case  of  words 
which  are  abbreviated  in  Grade  II,  but  which  can  be  contracted, 
the  child  meets  three  forms  : uncontracted,  contracted  and  abbre- 
viation. (This  question  of  variety  will  be  dealt  with  later.) 

Plan  3.  By  this  method  Grade  II  Braille  is  taught  from  the 
outset.  The  existence  of  Grade  I is  ignored.  Claims  have  been 
made  for  this  method  for  many  years,  but  it  has  found  a greater 
amount  of  support  in  recent  times,  especially  on  the  theoretical 
side.  It  is  probably  favoured  more  by  seeing  teachers  than  bv 
blind  teachers.  In  the  post-war  period  the  Beacon  Readers  (with 
the  exception  of  Book  I,  which  was  considered  unsuitable)  were 
published  in  London  in  full  Grade  II,  with  capital  signs  and  all 
punctuation  signs.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  the  child 
learns  to  distinguish  all  words  in  Braille  in  the  form  in  which 
he  will  meet  them  in  his  adult  reading,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
confused  by  meeting  the  same  word  in  different  disguises.  In 
the  early  stages  words  must  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  teacher 
to  avoid  the  more  apparent  difficulties  of  Grade  II,  and  there 
must  be  much  individual  teaching.  It  is  claimed  that  children 
make  satisfactory  progress  by  this  method. 

The  arguments  against  this  plan  are : (1)  that  it  is  difficult 
in  the  early  stages,  (2)  that  progress  is  slow,  (3)  that  owing  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  rules  of  Grade  II  many  words  are  found  in 
two  or  more  forms,  and  (4)  that  it  deals  with  Braille  in  isolation 
from  English. 

Learning  to  feel  shapes  in  dots  is  rather  a difficult  business 
for  most  children,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  use  of 
contractions  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty.  He  has  to  feel 
many  more  shapes,  and  he  has  to  feel  signs  in  combination. 
Is  it  necessary  or  wise  to  marshal  all  these  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances to  fluent  reading  at  the  outset?  The  question  of  words 
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in  various  forms,  as  already  stated,  will  be  considered  separately, 
but  one  example  may  be  cited  here.  The  child  learns  that  low 
“g”  standing-  alone  means  “were.”  On  the  next  pages  he  meets 
“were”  followed  by  a comma,  and  has  to  be  told  that  he  cannot 
use  the  low  “g”  in  this  sentence.  As  regards  isolation,  obvious- 
ly many  periods  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  braille  teaching 
isolated  from  English  teaching. 

Plan  4.  The  aim  in  this  plan  is  to  teach  the  symbols  which 
represent  the  sounds  in  an  order  calculated  to  offer  the  least 
difficulty  to  the  learner,  and  which  will  fit  in  with  the  require- 
ments of  phonetic  teaching.  For  the  first  lessons  loose  sheets 
are  recommended,  and  printed  sheets  in  preference  to  manuscript 
sheets.  The  child  should  have  clear  and  sharply  defined  shapes 
to  feel,  and  fresh  sheets  can  be  obtained  at  little  cost.  When 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  learned  the  child  gradually 
meets  contractions  and  abbreviations  which  will  occur  frequently 
in  his  reading — contractions  like  “and”  and  abbreviated  words 
like  “can”  and  “have.”  He  thus  makes  no  prolonged  pause 
at  Grade  I.  This  gradual  development  is  in  touch  with  his 
phonetic  development.  When  he  learns  the  “th”  sound  he  also 
learns  the  braille  symbol  for  this  sound.  Braille  requirements 
and  phonetic  requirements  are  thought  of  together.  It  would 
be  awkward  if  he  learned  the  symbol  for  “th”  before  the  symbol 
for  “the”  or  the  “in”  sign  before  the  sign  for  “ing.”  These 
braille  requirements  can  easily  be  fitted  in  the  phonetic  require- 
ments. It  is  not,  hotvever,  possible  to  avoid  progressive  con- 
tracting of  many  words,  and  no  great  attempt  is  made  to  do  so, 
except  that  the  child  should  never  have  to  unlearn  a method  of 
contracting  an  individual  word.  The  rate  at  which  contractions 
are  introduced  may  be  varied,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  plan  is  that  the  child  should  never  be  brought  up  short  by  a 
sudden  intrusion  of  contractions. 

In  the  post-war  period  two  courses  according  to  this  plan 
have  been  published.  The  Beacon  Readers,  Book  I (considerably 
adapted)  is  in  Grade  I.  The  gradual  process  commences  in 
supplementary  Book  I and  goes  on  through  Books  II,  III  and 
IV.  The  child  is  then  ready  for  Book  V in  Grade  II  Braille.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  Beacon  Readers  are  published  in  two 
forms- — the  first,  already  referred  to,  in  Grade  II  Braille,  and 
the  gradual  addition  just  mentioned.  Both  are  published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind ; about  the  same  time  the  Radiant 
Way  steps,  I to  IV,  were  published  in  Edinburgh,  adapted  for 
the  gradual  braille  method.  This  is  followed  by  the  five  books 
of  Radiant  Reading.  The  course  commenced  with  a series  of 
introductory  sheets  on  which  the  child  learns  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  Step  I he  begins  to  read  contractions  and  abbre- 
viated words,  one  or  two  at  a time,  and  this  process  goes  through 
the  steps  and  into  Radiant  Reading.  These  steps  are  published 
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in  two  methods  : method  one  introduced  contractions  at  a rate 
thought  suitable  for  reasonably  smart  children,  method  two  fol- 
lows the  same  plan,  but  at  a rather  slower  rate.  In  the  Radiant 
Reading  books  the  child  is  reading  Grade  II  Braille  as  far  as 
needed  bv  the  limited  vocabulary.  By  the  last  book  he  has 
met  all  the  signs  of  Grade  II  and  is  reading  interpoint  Braille. 
This  is  so  far  the  only  course  that  takes  the  child  from  the 
initial  letters  right  through  to  the  reading  of  Braille  in  its  normal 
interpoint  form. 

Against  this  system  it  is  argued  that  it  is  much  too  slow,  and 
( b ) that  the  child  meets  the  same  word  in  various  forms  through- 
out his  learning  period. 

The  last  argument  has  been  brought  against  Plans  i,  2 and  4, 
and  to  some  extent  against  Plan  3.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
assess  its  real  importance.  Every  braille  reader  will  have  to 
read  printed  braille  books  produced  before  and  after  1932,  and 
will  find  considerable  differences  between  the  two  types.  For 
example  (s  p ‘dot3’  h)  and  “sph‘er’e”  ; (‘lower  b’  li  ‘dots’  e)  and 
“ ‘be’liev‘er’  ” ; (‘dots’  c,  mas)  and  “ ‘Ch’ri‘st’mas.’  ” In  Stand- 
ard English  Braille  a glance  at  the  rules  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
“may”  is  used  oftener  than  “must”  and  the  decision  whether  to 
contract  or  not  to  contract  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer. 
In  printed  books  a very  large  measure  of  agreement  has  been 
reached,  and  in  most  cases  we  can  refer  to  the  normal  practice. 
This  practice  does  at  times  present  the  same  word  in  various 
forms  on  the  same  page  and  even  on  the  same  line  if  the  rules 
are  to  be  adhered  to.  Printed  books  will  form  only  part  of  a 
blind  person’s  braille  reading.  In  all  probability  he  will  read 
manuscript  books  from  the  National  Library  or  from  a local 
library.  These  are  mostly  put  into  Braille  by  voluntary  writers, 
and  much  care  is  taken  to  follow  a normal  practice,  but  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  one  writer’s  interpretation  of  the  rules  is’ not 
the  same  as  another  writer’s  interpretation,  and  the  result  is 
that  words  are  found  in  quite  a variety  of  forms.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
too,  for  even  a practised  writer  always  to  remember  to  use 
quite  common  contractions.  The  average  braille  reader  is  very 
little  worried  by  this  variety,  but  if  children  are  taught  to  think 
of  Braille  as  a rigid  unvarying  system  they  are  likely  to  be 
rather  put  out  by  meeting  a word  where  the  contraction  has 
been  omitted,  or  a word  where  a contraction  has  been  used  in 
an  awkward  setting.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  too  much 
insistence  on  rigidity  is  unwise,  and  that  the  argument  against 
words  in  varied  forms  is  not  a very  sound  one,  provided  that  the 
child  does  not  have  to  unlearn  a method  of  writing  a word.  It 
would  be  stupid,  for  instance,  to  teach  a child  to  /write 
“bro  th  er”  and  later  on  insist  on  “bro  the  r.”  As  long  as 
the  changes  are  progressive,  and  not  retrograde,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  disadvantage  in  the  system. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages are  set  against  each  of  these  four  main  methods  of 
teaching  Braille.  Individual  teachers  have  their  own  strongly- 
felt  preference  for  one  method.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  years  of  learning  Braille  a child  may  be  taught 
by  several  successive  teachers,  each  of  whom  is  a firm  believer  in 
her  own  method.  This  is  very  unsettling  to  the  child,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  there  should  be  a general  braille  policy  for  the 
early  classes  of  each  particular  school.  This  policy  need  not 
be  too  rigid*  as  a definite  amount  of  flexibility  is  essential  in  the 
teaching  of  Braille,  as  in  other  subjects,  but  there  ought  to  be 
a clearly  set-out  policy  covering  the  braille  training,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  first  dots  right  on  to  the  easy  mastery  of  Grade  II 
Interpoint  Braille.  To  use  the  current  phrase,  there  should  be 
a “long-term”  policy  and  not  a series  of  “short-term”  policies. 
The  best  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  authorize  one  teacher, 
with  a thorough  knowledge  of  Braille  in  and  out  of  school,  to 
take  over  direction  of  braille  tuition  and  organize  the  method 
of  teaching  and  class  practice  in  the  school.  This  organization 
need  not  be  too  rigid — the  braille  expert  should  be  a chief  of 
staff,  not  a dictator. 

There  is  a strong  tradition  in  many  schools  that  each  teacher 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  experiment  and  seek  out 
new  methods,  and  that  the  new  teacher  especially  should  not  be 
constrained  by  school  traditions  or:  the  longer  experience  of 
older  teachers.  Whatever  the  position  in  other  subjects,  this 
excess  of  freedom  is  very  ' dangerous  in  braille  teaching.  To 
make  worth-while  experiments  the  experimenter  must  have 
a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  subject,  long- 
term as  well  as  short-term.  A newly-appointed  teacher, 

especially  a seeing  teacher  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge 
of  Braille  is  not  in  a position  to  make  experiments  with  braille 
methods  with  the  children  under  her  care.  Until  she  has  had 
experience — considerable  experience — she  is  not  entitled  to  adopt 
methods  of  her  own  without  consulting  colleagues  with  greater 
knowledge. 

Children  in  Category  B. 

Every  teacher  has  been  worried  by  the  appearance  in  class  of 
a new  pupil  from  perhaps  nine  to  sixteen  years  whose  eyesight 
has  recently  deteriorated  or  gone  entirely.  This  child  has  had 
several  years’  experience  in  a school  for  seeing  children,  but 
knows  no  Braille.  The  teacher  is  therefore  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  Braille  to  this  new  pupil,  while  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  class.  The  child  is  too  old  to  relish  going 
back  to  an  “infant”  book,  and  is  possibly  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  use  a course  prepared  for  adult  learners.  In  many 
instances,  too,  the  child  is  suffering  from  a severe  mental  shock, 
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caused  by  the  onset  of  blindness.  This  child  may,  and  probably 
will,  resent  having-  to  learn  from  the  elementary  books  already 
mentioned.  An  advanced  pupil  may  use  the  “Braille  Reading 
Course,’’  prepared  by  Dr.  Ivy  Williams  for  adults.  (Note  : the 
“Braille  Reading  Course,’’  not  The  Braille  Primer  by  the  same 
author.)  It  follows  Plan  3 — Grade  II  straight  away— and  a 
teacher  should  be  certain  that  the  pupil  is  in  a fit  state  to  tackle 
the  difficulties.  To  a pupil  already  disheartened  by  sudden  blind- 
ness this  might  be  the  last  straw. 

The  only  course  specially  prepared  for  children  of  this  cate- 
gory was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1949.  It  is  the  Zoo  Way, 
in  six  small  volumes,  and  contains  short  articles  about  some  of 
the  animals  in  the  Edinburgh  Zoo.  It  begins  with  Grade  I 
Braille,  but  almost  immediately  introduces  contractions  and 
abbreviations  in  small  doses.  The  learner  reaches  Grade  II 
Braille  by  the  end  of  Volume  IV,  and  Volumes  V and  VI  give 
reading  practice  in  interpoint  Braille.  This  course  allows  the 
pupil  to  make  steady  progress,  with  the  occasional  help  of  the 
class  teacher. 

Reading  Method. 

The  preceding  pages  have  dealt  with  the  general  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  braille  reading.  Individual  pupils  will  require 
special  treatment  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  generally,  but  there 
are  guides  to  follow  and  the  final  aim  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  position  of  hands  and  fingers  requires  attention  at  the  out- 
set and  should  not  be  neglected  later  on.  The  child  must  be 
sitting  in  a comfortable  position  with  the  book  or  sheet  on  a 
flat  surface  at  a convenient  height.  The  child’s  muscles  should 
be  flexible — no  one  can  read  Braille  with  rigid  muscles  and  a 
screwed-up  face.  The  weight  of  the  hand  and  forearm  should 
be  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hand  resting  on  the  book  of 
table.  The  fingers  should  be  extended  in  a flat  position  to  allow 
the  pads  of  the  forefingers  to  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the 
dots.  One-finger  reading  is  in  general  the  initial  practice,  and 
the  child’s  preference  as  to  whether  he  will  use  right  or  left 
forefinger  is  more  important  than  the  teacher’s  preconceived 
ideas.  However,  two-hand  reading  should  be  acquired  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  importance  of  twodiand  reading 
cannot  be  overstressed. 

The  first  lessons  deal  with  the  feeling  of  individual  letters 
separated  from  other  letters  by  at  least  a space.  Machine-made 
dots  of  the  type  known  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as 
“intermediate  character”  Braille,  or  the  type  used  by  the  Edin- 
burgh press  for  school  books,  will  be  found  more  legible  than 
most  dots  made  on  a braille  frame  or  writer.  There  is 
also  the  advantage  of  easy  renewal.  Single  letter  recognition, 
that  is  recognition  of  the  whole  sign  in  one  passing  movement, 
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is  the  first  difficulty ; next  comes  the  critical  stage  of 
teaching  two  or  more  letters  written  in  ordinary  spacing.  This 
difficulty  is  most  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  small  groups  of 
letters  in  which  “A  B K L”  occur.  Some  children  find  this 
stage  very  hard  and  the  teacher  may  have  to  use  all  her  ingen- 
uity. After  this  the  reading  procedure  will  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular plan  followed.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
by  the  series  of  teachers  responsible  that  the  child  cannot  be 
considered  a satisfactory  braille  reader  till  he  can  read  inter- 
point Braille  easily  with  two  hands. 

Braille  Writing. 

Only  the  braille  frame  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter,  as 
braille  writers  are  not  at  the  moment  practical  politics  for  the 
majority  of  schools.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  the  correct 
procedure  to  teach  writing  at  the  same  time  as  reading,  but  the 
general  practice  now  is  to  make  some  progress  in  reading  before 
attempting  to  write.  This  change  is  a wise  one  and  avoids  much 
confusion.  Writing  is  probably  best  taught  by  concentrating  on 
the  making  of  clear  dots  rather  than  on  the  forming  of  letters. 
Again,  position  is  most  important.  As  in  reading,  the  muscles 
must  be  flexible,  not  rigid.  The  weight  should  be  borne  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  hand  resting  on  the  frame,  and  the  style 
should  be  held  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly,  with  its  head  under 
the  root  of  the  forefinger,  with  thumb  and  four  fingers  all  playing 
their  part  in  the  grip.  Hands  vary,  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  grip  should  vary  to  some  extent,  but  the  style  should  never 
be  held  so  loosely  that  its  point  can  wobble  about  out  of  control. 
In  fact,  hand  and  style  should  combine  to  form  the  writing 
instrument.  The  point  must  be  perpendicular  and  must  glide 
into  the  “bays”  down  the  sides  of  the  cell  in  order  to  press  the 
paper  into  the  hollows  beneath.  With  a correct  grip  and  placing, 
little  force  is  required. 

Unless  the  child  is  very  markedly  left-handed,  he  should  hold 
the  style  in  the  right  hand  and  keep  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  in  the  cell  immediately  in  advance  of  the  style.  Good 
writing,  like  good  reading,  requires  a two-hand  technique. 
Children  in  category  “a”  will  show  no  surprise  at  writing  from 
right  to  left,  but  the  “b”  children  will  think  it  strange  at  first. 
The  reversal  of  the  letters  often  causes  confusion,  but  much  of 
it  is  avoided  if  the  children  in  their  reading  have  grasped  the 
shapes  of  the  letters.  Thus,  if  he  thinks  of  the  V shape  with 
its  point  facing  on  to  the  next  letter  he  will  naturally  do  the 
same  in  writing  and  not  realize  that  he  has  actually  reversed 
the  letter.  In  general  avoid  the  use  of  dot  numbers  in  teaching 
writing. 

Teachers  differ  about  the  order  in  which  dots  should  be 
written.  Some  believe  in  embossing  first  the  dots  on  the  right 
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of  the  cell,  others  favour  working  round  the  dots  of  the  letter 
shape  from  the  top  of  the  cell  down.  The  latter  method  seems 
more  rhythmical  and  to  be  the  practice  of  very  manv  expert 
braille  writers.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  method  for  children 
who  clearly  think  of  the  letters  as  shapes.  Many  experienced 
teachers  more  or  less  leave  the  child  to  choose  his  own  order  as 
long  as  he  does  not  develop  slovenly  habits. 

Braille  writing  is  the  blind  child’s  way  of  writing  English. 
Some  periods  will  require  to  be  considered  purely  braille  periods, 
but  the  rest  should  be  thought  of  as  composition  periods  or  dic- 
tation periods.  Teachers  should  beware  of  demanding  too  high 
a standard  in  the  actual  Braille  of  a composition  or  English  ex- 
ercise. Good  braille  writing  is  obviously  very  important  indeed, 
but  in  holding  an  inquest  on  the  pupil’s  sins  and  errors  in  braille 
writing  the  teacher  should  remember  that  there  are  no  half 
measures  in  braille  writing  as  in  ordinary  writing.  A seeing 
child  can  make  a slightly  deformed  or  badly  proportioned  letter, 
yet  the  result  is  quite  legible.  But  in  Braille  a dot  too  manv,  a 
dot  too  few,  a dot  in  the  wrong  place,  do  not  make  deformed 
letters,  but  perfectly  correct  different  letters.  Again,  and  per- 
haps in  this  blind  teachers  are  more  severe  than  seeing  teachers, 
the  child’s  braille  writing  is  automatically  compared  with  the 
absolutely  correct  writing  found  in  his  school  books.  Seeing 
children  have  not  to  face  a similar  comparison,  and  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  expect  blind  children  to  do  so.  It  is  unfair,  too, 
to  expect  blind  children  always  to  use  all  their  contractions  and 
abbreviations  except  in  a purely  braille  test.  The  blind  child 
writing  a composition  is  already  at  a considerable  disadvantage 
in  not  being  able  to  see  the  words  he  has  just  written.  His  mem- 
ory has  to  link  the  words  already  written  with  the  words  he  is 
going  to  write,  and  he  will  find  this  difficult  indeed  if  he  is 
expected  to  use  without  fail  all  the  contractions  and  abbreviations 
of  the  braille  system.  In  the  course  of  time  these  contractions 
will  become  second  nature  to  him,  and  there  seems  little  justifica- 
tion for  being  too  exacting  in  the  learning  years.  The  making 
of  good  clear  dots  is  surely  more  important  than  meticulous 
contracting. 

The  aim  of  good  braille  teaching  is  to  make  the  child  feel 
that  Braille  is  his  natural  medium  both  in  reading  and  writing. 
If  they  are  handled  wisely,  most  children  like  Braille.  If  they 
dislike  Braille,  for  reasons  other  than  pure  laziness,  teachers 
would  do  well  to  review  their  methods  of  teaching  very  carefully. 
This  is  especially  important  in  dealing  with  children  who  have 
a certain  amount  of  sight  and  wish  to  use  it.  It  is  too  individual 
a problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  and  the  teacher  mav 
also  be  bound  by  medical  instructions,  but  it  can  be  given  as  a 
general  warning  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  child’s 
progress  through  school  if  he  learns  to  hate  Braille  and  every- 
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thing-  connected  with  Braille.  This  may  easily  happen,  and 
every  good  teacher  will  keep  the  danger  in  mind.  It  may  be 
part  of  a general  frustration,  but  it  may  also  be  caused  by  need- 
lessly restrictive  procedure  in  class. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Braille 
ought  not  to  be  considered  in  isolation.  It  is  the  blind  child’s 
way  of  reading  and  writing  his  own  language,  with  all  that  that 
implies.  The  sooner  the  use  of  Braille  becomes  natural  to  the 
child  the  sooner  will  his  mind  and  faculties  develop,  and  he  will 
make  progress  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  gifts. 
Therefore,  in  the  arguments  over  methods  of  procedure,  teachers 
must  never  lose  sight  of  this  ultimate  aim.  They  can  do  their 
pupils  no  greater  service. 

List  of  Books  referred  to. 

Category  A. 

Plan  i.  All  Readers  published  at  London  and  Edinburgh  prior 
to  1939. 

Plan  2.  Happy  Venture  Readers,  published  at  Edinburgh. 

Plan  3.  Beacon  Readers,  Grade  II  edition,  published  at 
London. 

Plan  4.  Beacon  Readers,  Gradual  Braille  edition,  published 
at  London. 

Radiant  Way  and  Radiant  Reading,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Category  B. 

The  Zoo  Way.  published  at  Edinburgh, 
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